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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

RECENT question addressed to the 
Prime Minister in the Commons 
elicited the reply that the air policy 
of the Government remains unchanged. 
In its summary of the Parliamentary 
proceedings, The Times interpolates 
the remark : " More's the pity.” 

With that we cordially agree. The 
great trouble, however, seems to be that the Govern- 
ment has no air policy, except possibly to scrap as 

“ Air Policy rapidly ^ 11 conveniently can the 
Unchanged ’• organisation so laboriously and pains- 
talangly built up during five years of 
War. It is destroying the fighting side of the R.A.F. 


and is putting nothing in itsj place. As^to com- 
mercial aviation, we are still waiting to hear how 
and where the “ encouragement ” of which so much 
has been heard is to begin. The late Under- Secretary 
of State resigned because of his dissatisfaction with 
the way things are going and no move seems to 
have been made to replace him. Instead, the Air 
Ministry seems to be becoming more of a department 
of the War Office than ever. There is talk that 
matters are to remain as they are, pending 
the establishment of the prophesied Ministry of 
Defence. 

It may be that it is the Government’s intention 
to constitute such a Ministry. If it is, well and 
good. We shall certainly not as laymen presume to 
criticise the motives of policy which, after careful 
examination of the whole subject of Imperial defence, 
have led np to the presumed decision. But even 
if it be in contemplation to take such a course it will 
be necessary that the Air Department of the Ministry 
shall have a titular head, responsible to the Minister 
of Defence and to Parliament — a head, moreover, 
who will devote the whole of his time to air matters. 
That being so, is there any valid reason why the Air 
Ministry as at present constituted should be minus a 
working head ? Obviously that is the position now. 
Mr. Churchill, for all his boundless energy, cannot 
successfully perform the work of two great fdepart- 
ments of State, both of which are at the moment, to a 
great extent, in process of recasting. It was that 
which mainly underlay Gen. Seely’s decision to 
resign — because, in his view, both War Office and 
Air Ministry are each a “ one man job.” 

We agree that the Government has its hands fairly 
full of the work of reconstruction, but surely this 
matter of the settling of air policy is one of capital 
importance and the greatest urgency. While the 
Government dillies and dallies over policy we are 
making no progress in commercial aviation, to which 
we must look — apart from all other considerations — 
to fill up the cadres of our fighting Air Service in 
another war. No one dare move in the matter of the 
organisation of new commercial services until the 
Government has clearly defined the policy for which 
it still seems to be groping in the dark. The industry 
which had begun to feel its feet is rapidly losing faith 
and heart and unless a move is made very shortly the 
Government will come face to face with the fact that 
all the work of building up has to the commenced 
afresh. 
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In the course of an interesting paper 
r The . read by Rear-Admiral Dirnias before 
of Oil the Institution of Petroleum Tech- 
nologists some very impressive figures 
were quoted in relation to the world’s fuel supplies. 
In round figures, the annual output of coal over the 
whole world is some 1,250,000,000 tons, all of which 
is available for fuel and is presumably so used. 
Similarly, in round figures the world’s oil production 
is in the neighbourhood of 75,000,000 tons, of which 
about 45,000,000 tons can be manufactured into oil 
fuel The huge advantages of oil fuel have appealed 
to shipowners and other power users, with the result 
that all eyes are now turned to the utilisation of oil 
fuel, and it tends to be forgotten that the quantity 
available is limited, and that unless the oil-owners 
increase their resources — or raise the price — the 
demand will very shortly outrun the supply. Admiral 
Dumas laid it down that there is only of oil fuel about 
one-thirtieth of the quantity of coal. Oil, he says, 
is therefore a luxury and as such great efforts should 
be made to conserve it and to save every ounce 
possible. 

What he suggests is that more and better education 
is necessary in the economical use of oil fuel, and that 
the possible oil resources of this country should be 
properly developed without delay and by corporations 
which are well found as to funds and the essential 
technical knowledge. Further, he suggests research 
in connection with the improvement of the efficiency 
of oil-consuming engines, both internal combustion 
and oil-burning steam pumps. But he does not go 
far into the ways and means. Indeed, all he suggests 
in his paper is as we have briefly outlined — that 
present systems are extravagant and wasteful and 
that they should be improved. We agree that this 
is so and that the gallant Admiral is right in his 
appeal for better methods and less waste, though we 
think it is but fair to point out that this is precisely 
what every engineer associated with oil-firing or 
internal combustion practice is now, and has been for 
years, trying to do. All the talk is of improving 
efficiency, which is only another way of getting more 
value out of the fuel unit and thus assisting to 
eliminate waste. Of course, the question of develop- 
ing all possible sources of supply is one to which more 
attention must be devoted and that immediately. 
The oil fuel supplies of the world are an absolutely 
uncertain quantity and therein they differ materially 
from the coal measures. The latter can be guaged 
within a very little and it is possible to say with approxi- 
mate certainty the amount of coal which can be 
recovered from any given working. The oil well is 
entirely a different affair. All we can say about any 
individual well is that it is giving a certain amount 
of oil to-day. To-morrow it may cease to flow, or, 
on the other hand, it may continue alive for months 
or years. That is why the way is so clearly pointed 
to the better treatment of our coal supplies, from 
which we know it is possible to recover a certain 
determinate quantity of fuel oil. Again, the deve- 
lopment of the shales if they will pay for develop- 
ment, as we are assured they will, must afford a 
further very early determinable source of fuel supply. 

The fact of the matter is that we are only at the 
commencement of the oil-fuel era and we are at present 
more or less groping our way. The extent of our 
resources is a sealed book which we are striving to 
open. It will be opened, we have no doubt, and we 
believe its opening will disclose that the available 


resources will suffice for all the needs of the world 
for many years to come. That, however, is no argu- 
ment for the continuance of our present uneconomical 
methods, with particular reference to the appallingly 
wasteful methods we employ in relation to the use 
of coal. That is a subject with which we have dealt 
before and have urged that legislation should be 
gradually brought into being to render compulsory 
the distillation of all coal before it is used for power 
or heating purposes, so that the maximum quantity 
of by-products, including the fuel oils, may be first 
recovered. 

* * ♦ 

There is at present sitting a Committee 

A Q *of 8ti0n charged to consider the best methods 
Taxation °f re-arranging the basis of motor 

taxation. That is a matter which at 
first sight does not appear to have much concern to 
• those whose interests lie with aviation, but a little 
inside examination of the problems this Committee 
is discussing wall show that it has a very direct 
interest indeed. From certain discussions which 
have taken place in the press and from other indica- 
tions which are clear to be read, we have more than 
an idea that one of the final recommendations will be 1 
that there shall be a flat rate of import duty levied 
on petrol and that there shall be no rebates of any 
kind whatsoever. Tliat is probably fair enough as 
it applies to the motor vehicle and would certainly 
be infinitely better than the chaotic state of motor 
taxation existing now. But now' let us regard the 
avowed purpose of this taxation. A very large 
annual sum of money — £23,000,000 this year — has 
to be found for the purposes of highway maintenance 
and reconstruction. It is agreed that the road user 
must pay for his use of the roads. That principle 
has been laid down by the Government and tacitly 
accepted by the motoring community. So far, so 
good. Now, it is proposed that this flat rate of 
duty — fourpence per gallon has been named as the 
figure — shall be levied as an import duty on all 
petrol coming into the country. If it were a sug- 
gested tax for general revenue purposes, or a tax 
levied as part of a protective policy, there would be 
nothing more to be said. But it is not it is a tax 
for highway purposes. 

Now we come to the objectionable part of the 
proposal, as viewed from the standpoint of those 
interested in aviation. Aircraft do not make any 
use of the roads, yet, under the suggested scheme of 
taxation, they are to be called upon to contribute, 
to the tune of fourpence for every gallon of imported 
fuel used, towards the upkeep of the highways they 
do not use. It may be that the Committee now 
sitting wall have seen for itself the unfairness of such 
a proposal and be prepared wdth recommendations 
for avoiding it, though we are not particularly 
impressed w r ith the chances unless the anomaly is 
pointed out beforehand and fought for to a finish. 
That is why we have taken the opportunity of doing 
so, before the Committee has got well to work. It 
is not at all a question of merely having an anticipated 
grievance. On the contrary, it is a very serious 
matter for the aircraft industry, which is struggling 
to keep its feet during a transitional and very 
uncertain period and which needs encouragement 
and not the fastening round its neck of a permanent 
impost. We are fully aware of the fact that even at 
fourpence per gallon the industry would be better 
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off in the matter of the fuel tax than it is at the 
moment, but it should be remembered that the present 
tax of sixpence per gallon is a temporary one and 
that the time is now approaching when it will be 

<*> <$> 


revised. Therefore, it will be well if the industry, 
and those who speak for it, should keep a careful 
watch on proceedings and be prepared to argue the 
case when the time comes. 

<$> <$> 


Gen. Seely’s Resignation 

At the meeting of the Parliamentary Air Committee 
at the House of Commons on November 18, Maj.-Gen Seely 
made a statement of the reasons for his resignation, and the 
Committee passed the following resolution : — 

" That this Committee expresses its deep anxiety in regard 
to the present union of the Air Ministry’ and War Office 
and the consequent position of the Royal Air Force, and 
requests the Government to announce its air policy at the. 
earliest possible moment and to provide a day for a full 
discussion." 

Sir W. Joynson Hicks presided. Lord Hugh Cecil was 
elected deputy-chairman of the Committee, Mr. Raper and 
Mr. T. C. Platt were chosen as hon. secretaries, and Col. 
Burgoyne was elected hon. treasurer. 

Indian Frontier Air Work 

From messages to hand from Waiiristan it appears that 
the air aids against the Waziris and Mahsuds have proved 
effective. The air operations commenced on November 13 
when Kaniguram, Malrin, and Marobi were bombed by 25 
aeroplanes which dropped five tons of bombs. Operations 
continued daily, and although machines had been heavily fired 
at, all returned safely. The ofiending section of the Wazirs 
have accepted unreservedly the British terms, and against 
the Mahsuds air operations continue. 

Gen. Sykes’s Visit to America 

No fresh date has yet been fixed for the postponed 
visit to the United States of Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick Sykes. 
Controller-General of Civil Aviation. It is understood 
that the postponement of the visit is the direct outcome of 
Gen. Seely’s resignation, Gen. Sykes remaining in London 
at the request of Mr. Churchill, it being considered undesirable 
that he should be abroad while the appointment vacated by- 
Gen. Seely is unfilled . 

The Defence of London 

Sir Percy Scott was the guest of the evening on 
November 18 at the first annual dinner of the Royal Naval 
Anti-Aircraft Corps Association, and in proposing the toast 
of "The Association,” he said that at the outbreak of war 
the War Office thought that no aeroplane or Zeppelin could 
come to London, and they were just as convinced as was the 
Admiralty that a submarine could not sink a ship. Sir 
Percy went on to relate how in fifteen months only eight 
guns had been got together for the defence of London. On 
die call of Mr. Balfour, he undertook the defence, and after 
a struggle to secure guns, he ultimately raised 150. He paid 
a warm tribute to the efficiency of the corps. 

The England- Australia Flight 

Although the telegrams from Capt. Ross-Smith, piloting 
the Vickers- Vimy-Rolls, only reach England after a delay 
of several days, it is evident that he is making splendid pro- 
gress. In onr last issue it was recorded that the machine 
had reached Pisa, whence he flew to Rome on November 15. 
The next day he went on to Taranto and Suda Bay. On 
November 18 he reached Cairo safely, taking 7 J hours for 
the trip, while on November 19 he was reported at Damascus. 

The Air Ministry announces that Maj.-Gen. Sir F. H. Sykes 
has received the following message from the Prime Minister 
of Australia, for transmission to Capt. Ross Smith : — 

" Desire congratulate you and party successful start, and 
wish you every success. Whilst Government and people 
of Australia hope Australian first fly Europe-Australia and 
achieve world’s record in aerial navigation, urge yon to take 
no unnecessary risks. Do your best, but nothing foolhardy. 
If you cannot make Australia in 35 days, never mind. Good 
luck. Hughes.’’ 

Another competitor — the Blackburn Kangaroo — left 

Hounslow at 10.37 a.m. on November 21. The Kangaroo 
is piloted by Lieut. Rendle and Lieut. B. R. Williams, the 
navigator is Capt. G. H. Wilkins, and Lieut. Potts is in charge 
of the engines. They received the following messages : — 

From Prince Albert : “ May good luck go with yon in 
your sporting attempt." 

From Mr. Winston Churchill : " I wish you the best of 
luck in your sporting journey.” 

From Maj.-Gen. Sir F. H. Sykes : " Good luck and success 
to your venture.” 


Notice to Airmen 

The following notice to airmen has been issued by th< 
Air Ministry. The Radio Telephony stations at the aero- 
dromes at Hounslow and Lympne are now working on 900- 
metre wave length. 

The registration marks of aircraft should be used as the 
call signs in making or receiving signals by wireless tele- 
graphy or other methods of communication, except when 
opening up communication by means of visual signals, when 
the usual methods will be employed. 

New Air Service to The Hague 

It is announced by Aerial Transport and Travel, Ltd., 
that a daily air service between Hounslow and an aerodrome 
near The Hague is being organised This new " Airco ” 
service will connect with express trains leaving The Hague 
for Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and other cities ; by next spring 
a business man will be able to breakfast in Amsterdam, 
lunch in Paris, and dine in London — all on the same day. 

American Crew for R 38 

It is anticipated that the airship R 38, which has been 
sold to the United States will not cross the Atlantic before 
next July or August. She is now being completed at the 
works of Messrs. Short Brothers at Bedford, and should 
be ready about the end of May. A crew, drawn from the 
United States Navy, will be trained by the R A F. in readiness 
to take the vessel to America. 

French Convention with Switzerland 

French delegates have practically concluded with 
Switzerland an Air Convention similar to that signed on behalf 
of Great Britain by Col. Beatty. As soon as the French 
Government has signed, the agreement with Great Britain 
comes into force. 

Death of M. Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe 

By the death of M. Henri Deutsch de la Meurthe on 
November 24, French aviation has lost one of its staunchest 
patrons. Bom in Paris in 1846, he early took an interest 
in the internal combustion motor, and was quick to recognise 
its possibilities for aeronautical work. He offered a prize 
of 100,000 francs for an airship flight round the Eiffel Tower 
and when this was won by M. Santos Dumont on October 19, 
1901, he in conjunction with M. Archdeacon put up a new 
prize for an heavier-than-air machine which would fly more 
than 25 metres and another for a flight of one mile'in a closed 
circuit, which was won by M. Henri Farman on January 13, 
1908. He built two airships, the second of which-j-the 
" Ville de Paris ” — he presented to the French Government 
after the disaster to the military dirigible " La Patrie.” M. 
Deutsch in 1914 gave 5,000 francs to provide 
for a professor of practical and popular aeronautics 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. M. Deutsch was 
a founder member of the Automobile Club of France, and 
later of the Aero Club of France ; he w-as elected President 
of the latter in 1913. 

Speed Record in Italy 

At the Montecelio aerodrome near Rome on the momiug 
of November 20, Lieut. Elia on a Marchetti areoplane flew 
274*220 kilometres (171J miles) in one hour, which is claimed 
to be a world’s record. After certain modifications have been 
made to the propeller it is hoped to improve on this speed. 

High Speed by the “ Bodensee ” 

Having been repaired after its recent mishap, the 
German passenger airship " Bodensee " on November 23 
made its fastest voyage, attaining an average speed of over 
100 miles an hour, making the trip from Berlin to Fried- 
richshafen in three and three-quarter hours. 

A Reversible Propeller 

Successful tests are reported to have been made at 
Dayton (Ohio) with a reversible aeroplane propeller by 
means of which aeroplanes can land and be stopped within 
50 ft. 

Commercial Aviation In South Africa 

Maj. Miller, who did such splendid work in recruiting 
for the R.A.F. in South Africa, is now helping on commercial 
aviation in the Colony. He has recently made a flight from 
Johannesburg to Durban, carrying a special edition of the 
Johannesburg Star. 
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BOURNEMOUTH, AS SEEN FROM A SUPERM ARINF. FLYING BOAT 
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THE NIEUPORT 

As a type, the " Nighthawk,” designed and built by 
the British Nieuport and General Aircraft Co., Ltd., 
of Cricklewood, belongs to the single-seater fighter 
class, of the modern type in which the size of engine 
fitted has resulted in the employment of two pairs 
of inter-plane struts on each side. It is a machine 
which was just beginning to come through in quanti- 
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“NIGHTHAWK ” 

to whether the machine is most remarkable for its 
performance and manoeuvrability, or for its 
detail construction. Perhaps on balance construc- 
tion has it, and this is said with no intention to 
belittle the aerodynamic side of the design. It has, 
however, been proved that performance is chiefly a 
matter of loading per horse-power, and, given 



THE NIEUPORT NIGHTHAWK : Three-quarter rear view 


ties when the Armistice was signed, and, had the 
War continued, it would doubtlessly have played 
a considerable part in the air-fighting on the Western 
Front. Its performance is excellent, and its detail 
design r has been most carefully thought out with a 
view to ease of production in quantities. 

In reviewing the Nieuport " Nighthawk,” it is a 
matter of some difficulty to make up one’s mind as 


reasonably careful design, machines do not differ 
greatly when judged on this basis. There are still 
the questions of stability and manoeuvrability, 
and in the “ Nighthawk ” is found as great an amount 
of stability as is compatible with the extreme 
manoeuvrability demanded of a machine which is to 
be used for fighting. 

It is, however, in the matter of detail design. 



THE NIEUPORT NIGHTHAWK Three-quarter front view 
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THB NIEUPORT NIGHTH AWK : Plan, side and front derations, to scale 
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THE NIEUPORT NIGHTHAWK : Front view 


that there is the greatest scope for originality, as 
well as for sound engineering practice. In this 
respect the " Nighthawk " offers many interesting 
features, and, by the courtesy of the designers, we 
have been able to examine in detail, and sketch, 
some of the constructional details that go to make 
the " Nighthawk " such an interesting structure. 

A feature which is noticed at once on examining 
this machine is the absence of welding. Mr. H. P. 
Folland, chief engineer and designer, has managed 
to do without this, almost entirely. In its place, 
where different pieces of metal have to be joined 
together, riveting and dip-brazing have been em- 
ployed. The only parts that have been subject to 
welding are such as do not carry any load, and 
where, therefore, welding is perfectly safe. Another 
feature of the “ Nighthawk ” is the extensive employ- 


ment of tubular rivets instead of threaded bolts. 
Special tools have been designed for the production 
of these tubular rivets, the manufacture of which is 
carried out in an extremely efficient manner. [The 
use of these rivets instead of threaded bolts has 
several advantages in addition to cheapness. For 
instance, the small flanged ends of the rivets project 
above the wood to a much smaller extent than do 
the nuts and bolt-heads of ordinary threaded bolts. 
Where a fabric covering comes into contact with the 
rivets, this results in a smooth surface without the 
unsightly projections caused by the bolt -heads. 

The fuselage is a girder structure of rectangular 
section, to which are added, as regards the front 
part of the body, streamline fairings built up of 
light longitudinal stringers supported on light three- 
ply formers. The four main longerons are of ash 



THE NIEUPORT NIGHTHAWK : On the left is shown the mounting of the A.B.C. Dragonfly engine, and on 

the right the multi-ply engine- bearer 
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THE NIEUPORT NIGHTHAWK : Sketch of the engine mounting, and, inset, the manner in which the side bracing 

in the front bay of the fuselage crosses the first vertical body strut 


throughout, lightened in some places by spindling. 
The vertical and horizontal struts are of spruce, of 
square section, tapered towards the ends, where 
they fit into circular sockets. The cross-bracing 
is by tie-rods, the forked ends of which fit over lugs 
on the very simple fuselage fittings. 

In the nose the fuselage terminates in a roughly 
circular engine plate made of multi-ply wood, re- 
inforced on its front face by a circular strip of steel, 
through which pass the bolts securing the A.B.C. 
“ Dragonfly ” engine to the plate. The attachment 


of the engine, the lower fittings are not subject to the 
same amount of pull, and the lower longerons are 
not, therefore, thus reinforced. The multi-ply engine 
plate is lightened by cutting away portions of it, 
and has, further, at the top two notches for the 
machine guns. [ . 

The arrangement of the petrol tanks is unusual, 
and very well thought out. Instead of carrying 
them inside the body, where they are in the way, and 
where, moreover, they are difficult to get at, the 
tanks are housed in the stre amli ne farings on the 



The Nieuport 
Nlghtbawk: 
Sketches show- 
ing front and rear 
chassis strut 
attachments . 
Note the uni- 
versal joints. 


of this engine plate to the longerons is by very sub- sides of the body. Here, if a tank becomes damaged 
stantial fittings, the pull on the upper ones of which during a fight or through any other cause, by simply 
is transmitted vid steel strips along the sides of the removing the aluminium covering and undoing the 
top longerons to the first vertical strut fitting, to straps securing the tanks, these can be removed and 
which the strips are secured. Owing to the weight repaired, or replaced by new ones. There are two 
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The Nieuport Night- 
hawk : Some details 
of the bracket-and- 
strap mounting of 
the Imber tanks on 
the side of the 
fuselage 


of these side tanks — of the Imber variety of course — 
and a third, the gravity tank, is housed in the centre 
section of the top plane, where it rests on a*three-ply 
floor, and is held in place by the diagonal cross- 
bracing «of the centre section. The manner of 
supporting the tanks, and of securing them in place, 
by straps, is illustrated by some of the accompanying 
sketches. 

The pilot’s cockpit, in spite of the fact that the 
fuselage is of the ordinary girder type with external 
fairings and of only ordinary maximum cross- 
section, is extremely roomy, surprisingly so, and the 
disposition of the various instruments as well as of 
the two machine guns, has been most carefully 
thought out, so that all are clearly visible and within 
easy reach, without, however, being in the way to 
the slightest extent. The machine guns are easily 
accessible, yet are sufficiently far removed from the 
pilot to avoid any danger of him being thrown 
against them in the case of a bad landing. The wind 
screen is in the form of a Vee of narrow angle, ter- 
minating at the back in two narrow aluminium 
strips, which are given a slight outward curve so 
as to deflect the air, even when the pilot is looking 
slightly past the sides of the wind-screen. In case 
of the screen becoming covered with moisture, 
therefore, the pilot is still able, by leaning his head 
slightly to one side, to see past the screen without 
being worried by any strong draught of air. The 
cartridge cases are mounted just in front of the dash- 
board, and are provided with chutes through the 
floor of the fuselage. 

The controls, as regards type, are of the usual 
form, but in detail design show several interesting 
features. Thus the control lever is mounted on 
ball-bearings in an aluminium casting of the form 
shown in one of our sketches. This makes a very 
sound, strong, and at the same time simple, job. The 
foot-bar is of wood, covered with aluminium plates 
top and bottom, as shown in the sketch. An inter- 


will be seen that the shape of the foot-bar itself 
provides means for varying the distance from the 
pilot’s seat by reversing the bar, while further adjust- 
ment is provided by the bolt holes in the bracket 
supporting it. 

The tail-plane trimming gear is of somewhat 
unusual type, the lever operating it being held in 
any desired place by cables passing over pulleys, 
no notched quadrant or similar locking device being 
needed. The tail-plane is hinged around its rear 
spar, the front spar being provided with fittings 
which engage with the blocks on the two rotatable 
worms as shown in some of the accompanying 
sketches. The whole arrangement is well thought 
out and impresses one as being a very good engineer- 
ing job. 



THE NIEUPORT NIGHTHAWK : Diagrammatic 

sketch of the petrol supply system 


esting feature of the foot-bar is the ease with which 
adjustment for different pilots can be made. It 
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The under-carriage is of the usual “ Vee ” type, 
with struts of wood, the apices of the vees being 
connected by two transverse members, also of wood, 
between which rests the axle, which is housed in a 
fairing of three-ply, the top of which is hinged to 
allow of the travel of the axle when the machine is 
taxying. Springing is by rubber cord shock-absorbers, 
and the axle is free to move in an opening cut in 
the spruce block which fills the angle at the lower 
end of the vees. Aluminium plates cover and 
reinforce the vees at their lower end. The method 
of attaching the undcr-carriage struts to the body is 
shown in two of our sketches. The front chassis 
strut is secured to the fitting on the engine bearer 
at the point where occurs the attachment of the 


lower longeron. The rear chassis strut is bolted to 
one of the fuselage strut fittings, as shown in the 
sketch. Both are pin-jointed, as will be seen, so 
as to adapt themselves to any small irregularity in 
the fitting up of the vees. To those who have had 
any experience of welding up together an under- 
carriage built of streamline steel tubes, in which 
the accuracy has to be on the right side of half a 
degree, this point will specially appeal. 

The tail skid is of similar type to that fitted on the 
S.E. 5 biplanes, steering with, but forming no part 
of, the rudder. The tail plane, which is of sym- 
metrical cross-section, is so mounted as to be capable 
of having its angle of incidence altered during 
flight. The rear spar forms the hinge, and one of 


| 




The [Nieuport 
Nighthawk : On 

the left the alu- 
minium bracket 
which supports 
the control lever, 
and on the right 
the adjustable 
foot bar 
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SOME TAIL PLANE DETAILS OF THE NIEUPORT NIGHTHAWK : 1. An elevator hinge ; 2. The elevator 
crank ; 3. One of the rotatable worms of the tail plane trimming gear ; 4. ,The roots of the tail plane. 
Note the lugs on the front spar which engage with the blocks on the worms shown in 3 


THE NIEUPORT NIGHTHAWK : The rudder and fins, and the rear portion of the fuselage 
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our photographs shows, incidentally, the manner in 
which the rear spar bearings are supported. Instead 
of being mounted on the vertical struts, the spar 
bearings occur between struts, and are pivoted on a 
short length of steel tube held in sheet steel lugs in 
the middle of the side-bracing. The elevator has a 
circular leading edge of wood, to winch the elevator 
ribs are attached by wood blocks and aluminium 
strips. The U-clips which form the supports for 
the elevator leading edge are of channel section, 
as shown in one of our sketches. To protect the 
wooden leading edge from wear it is surrounded by 
a thin brass sheet. At certain points this brass 
binding is flanged so as to locate the elevator, the 
other bindings being smooth, thus allowing a fair 
amount of latitude in workmanship without en- 
dangering the smooth working of the elevator. 

The vertical fins, of which there is one above and 
one below the fuselage, as well as the rudder, are of 
very light wood construction, the trailing edge of 
the rudder being of sheet aluminium bent to a 
U-section with small flanges turned inwards, wliich 
gives great lateral rigidity to the trailing edge. 

In general construction the main planes follow 
usual practice. The main spars are of spruce, 
spindled out to an I-section. The ordinary ribs are 
very lightly built, of spruce webs and flanges. The 
compression ribs are of I-section spruce, with addi- 
tional flanges glued to top and bottom. In between 
the compression ribs that are in line with the inter- 
plane struts are other ribs of the box type, as there 
is a double bay of internal drag bracing between 
each pair of struts. As the rear spar is situated 
fairly far forward in the wing section, the ailerons are 
not hinged to the rear main spar, but to a false spar 
some distance farther back. Ailerons are fitted to 


pass on each side of the horizontal trunnion on the 
end of the end section spar. A vertical bolt secures 
the two together, and while the front spar trunnion 
is the full length of the distance between the sheet- 
steel lugs, that on the rear spar is somewhat shorter, 
so that any slight variation in the distance between 
the spars does not prevent the two parts from being 
bolted together. 

An interesting feature of the centre sections is 



that they have a slight dihedral angle This does not 
extend over their entire length, the central portion 
being horizontal, while the ends are slightly turned 
up. The top centre section is supported by four 
tubular struts, streamlined with wood. The manner 
of securing the lower centre section spars to the lower 
fuselage longerons is illustrated in a sketch. The 
front spar is held by a simple clip, while the rear 



THE NIEUPORT NIGHTHAWK : Front and rear bottom spar attachments 


both top and bottom planes, and the controls are 
in the form of K.A.F. wires inside the wings. These 
wires pass through fibre guides, and where the}' have 
to pass over pulleys on their way back to the crank 
levers a short length of stranded cable is used. 

The attachment of the end sections to the centre 
sections allows of a certain amount of play, as will 
be seen from one of the sketches. The ends of the 
centre section spars carry two horizontal lugs which 


spar, which occurs between two vertical struts, 
has its support reinforced by sloping tubes going to 
the points on the longeron where occur the struts. 
In this manner there is no fear of the lower longeron 
deflecting under the load of the rear spar. 

The wing bracing is everywhere in the form of 
R.A.F. wires. The only remarkable feature of the 
bracing is that in the outer bay there is only one 
anti-lift wire, running from the top of the rear inner 
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strut to the bottom of the outer front strut. There 
are two lift wires, which, in the outer bay, are in the 
plane of the struts, while in the inner bay they run 
from front and rear chassis strut attachments 
respectively. 

The main characteristics of the Nieuport 
" Nighthawk ” are as follows : Weight, empty, 

a a 


1,700 lbs. ; useful load, 400 lbs. ; total weight, 

2 100 lbs. ; load per sq. ft., 7-8 lbs. ; load per horse- 
power, 6 ‘6 lbs ; speed at 5,000 ft., 150 m.p.h. ; 
speed at 20,000 ft. 130 m.p.h. ; climb to 20,000 ft. 
in 20 minutes ; ceiling, 29,000 ft. ; endurance, 

3 hours at 20,000 ft., including climb ; radius of 
action, 180 miles at 20,000 ft. 

a a 



FLYING SERVICES FUND COMMITTEE 

A Meeting of the Flying Services Fund Committee was held 
on Thursday last, November 20, 1919, when there were 
present : — Group-Captain C. R. Samson, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
R.A.F., in the Chair, Squadron-Leader T. O’B. Hubbard, 
M.C., R.A.F., and the Secretary. 

Applications for Assistance. — Forty-three applications 
for assistance were considered and Grants and Allowances 
were voted amounting to £478 10s. 

THE FLYING SERVICES FUND 

(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916) 

Administered by the Royal Aero Club 

For the benefit of Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Men 
of the Royal Air Force who are incapacitated while on 
duty, and for the widows and dependants of those who are 
killed or die from injuries or illness contracted while on duty. 

Honorary Treasurer: 

The Right Hon. Loro Kinnaird. 

Committee : 

H.R.H. Prince Albert, K.G. (Chairman). 

Mr. Chester Fox. 

Squad. Leader T. O’B. Hubbard, M.C., R.A.F. 

Squad. Leader C. E. Maude, R.A.F. 

Group Capt. C. R. Samson, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A.F. 

Secretary : 

H. E. Perrin. 


Bankers : 

Messrs. Barclays Bank, Ltd., 4, Pall Mall East, 
London. S.W. 1. 


Subscriptions : 

£ 

5 . 

d. 

Total subscriptions received to Nov. 10, 1919 . . 

16,530 

8 

I 

Lieut.-Col. H. Moorson . . 

O 

IO 

6 

Earl of Londesborough . . 

5 

0 

O 

J. L. Collins 

r, 

5 

u 

H. Mamham 

5 

5 

0 

D. Henderson and Sons . . 

IO 

IO 

0 

William J. Watson Bourne 

2 

2 

0 

R. S. Hollidge 

I 

I 

0 

Sir John H. Irvin 

2 

2 

0 

Moxey Savon and Co. . . 

So 

O 

0 

Alison, Lady Ley 

IO 

IO 

0 

Wing-Corn. H. Le M. Brock, R.A.F 

5 

O 

0 

Maj. J. W. K. Allsop 

I 

I 

0 

Robert J. Foster 

Mrs. MacVicker “ In Memory of Lieut. J. E. C. 

5 

O 

0 

MacVicker ” 

I 

I 

0 

Lieut.-Col. A. G. Hamerton 

I 

I 

0 

J . Richardson 

IO 

0 

0 

John Mamoch 

21 

0 

0 

Maj .-Gen. W. C. Black .. 

2 

2 

0 

Miss I. M. Brind . . 

5 

O 

0 

T. Gowland 

5 

5 

0 

W. 0 . Kennington . . 

1 

1 

0 

Total, Nov. 24, 1919 

j£i6,68o 

4 
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French Records 

The Royal Aero Club has received from the Aero-Club 
de France the following French Records established during 

1919 : — 


Aviator. 
Jean Casale 

Jacques Weiss 
Bossoutrot 
Bossoutrot 
Bossoutrot 


Altitude 
Aviator Alone 

Place. Date. Height 

metres. 

.. Issy-les-Mou- June 14, 1919 9,520 

llneaux 

Aviator and 1 Passenger 
. . Villacoublay .. Aug. 13, 1919.. 9,000 

Aviator and 4 Passengers 
.. Toussus .. April 1, 1919.. 6,290 

Aviator and 13 Passengers 
.. Toussus .. April 3, 1919.. 5,990 

Aviator and 24 Passengers 
.. Toussus .. May 5, 1919.. 4,860 


The Raymond Orteig $25,000 Prize 
Paris New York-Paris Cross Atlantic Flight 

( Vnder the Competition Rules of the Aero Club of America) 

A prize of $25,000 has been offered by Mr. Raymond 
Orteig of New York to be awarded to the aviator who shall 
cross the Atlantic in a land or water aircraft (heavier-than- 
air) from Paris or the shores of France to New York or from 
New York to Paris or the shores of France, without stop, 
within five years from May 28, 1919. (The flight may be 
made either way across the Atlantic.) 

Qualification of Competitors. — The competition is 
open to persons of any Allied nationality holding an aviator’s 
certificate issued by the International Aeronautical Federa- 
tion and duly entered on the Competitors’ Register of the 
Aero Club of America. 

Entries. — The Entry Form, which must be accompanied 
by the Entrance Fee of $250.00, must be sent to the secretary 
of the Aero Club of America, 297, Madison Avenue, New York 
City, at least 14 days before the entrant makes his first 
attempt. 

No part of the Entrance Fees is to be received by Mr. 
Raymond Orteig, the donor. All amounts received will 
be applied towards payment of the expenses of the Aero 
Club of America in conducting the competition. Any balance 
not so expended will be refunded to the competitors. 

Starting Place. — Competitors must advise the Aero Club 
of America of the starting place selected, and should indicate 
as nearly as possible the proposed landing place. 

The start or landing may be made from land or water. 
If a land plane is used, the point of starting or landing must 
be within 50 miles of Paris or New York. If a seaplane or 
flying-boat be used, the start or landing must be made from 
a point within 50 miles of New York and the start or landing 
may be iiom or on any point on the Coast of France. The 
time will be taken from the moment of leaving the selected 
starting place, in the case of land machines. In the case of 
starts made from the water, the time of start and finish will 
be taken from the moment of leaving or reaching land or 
crossing the coast line. In each case the pilot must report 
in person immediately to the Aero Club of America or the 
Aero Club of France. 

AH starts must be made under the supervision of an Official 
or Officials appointed by tbe Aero Club of America. 

Identification of Aircraft. — Only one aircraft may be 
used for each attempt. It may be repaired en route. It 
will be so marked before starting that it can be identified on 
reaching tbe other side. 

Offices : THE ROYAL AERO CLUB, 

3, CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 

H. E. PERRIN, Secretary. 
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SOME KITE-BALLOON EXPERIMENTS* 

BY GRIFFITH BREWER 


At the end of 1915 I was invited to compile and deliver 
a course of lectures on the Theory of Ballooning at the Royal 
Naval Air Station at Roehampton ; and for the following 
three years I attended regularly at Roehampton, delivering 
two lectures daily and setting examinations for the officers 
under instruction to pass into the airship service and into 
the Kite-Balloon Service. 

Every encouragement was given for questions to be asked 
on aerostatic problems after each lecture, my endeavour 
being to remove as many troubles in the minds of probationers 
as possible. The trouble which stood out above all others 
soon became apparent. What would happen to the observers 
in a kite-balloon in the event of the cable breaking owing 
to a high wind or to its being shot through ? The questions 
put to me showed this to be the chief cause of anxiety, and 


allowing it to rise to twice or three times that altitude before 
commencing the descent. 

The problem, therefore, resolved itself into ascertaining 
the best method of placing at the pilot’s disposal the power of 
suddenly releasing about 500 lbs. of lift. It was obvious 
that the sudden discharge of 7,000 cubic ft. of hydrogen would 
effect this result, but, that amount of gas having been dis- 
charged, the remaining 23,000 cubic ft. must be retained in 
order to safeguard against a dangerous speed of descent. 

A Drachen balloon was placed at my disposal by the 
Admiralty for the purpose of the experiment, on the under- 
standing that the alterations and experiments should b< 
made at my expense, and no indemnity for risk attendant on 
these experiments would be given. 

The alterations to the balloon were then made, and con- 




it will be seen that the causes for this anxiety were well 
founded. In the first place there was the danger of the 
balloon bursting, owing to the rapid rise causing such a great 
expansion of gas, as to exceed the capacity of the valve to 
relieve the pressure before a bursting strain had accumulated . 
Then there was the danger of being carried into enemy 
territory owing to the length of time required to rise to the 
maximum altitude of say 8,000 ft. before equilibrium had 
been attained and the balloon could be brought down by 
valving. And in the case of breaking away at sea, of being 
blown so far away from the ship that the exigencies of w r ar 
might prevent the balloon being followed successfully. 

If this anxiety could be removed the observers would 
naturally work better and concentrate their attention on 
their observations, without worrying about the consequences 
in the event of the cable breaking. 

Owing to the constructional difficulties and weight, the 
adoption of a very large valve to allow of the immediate 
discharge of the excess lift was out of the question ; besides 
it would be necessary to discharge from 7,000 cubic ft. to 8,000 
cub c ft. of gas to release the surplus lift and cause the balloon 
to descend, and five minutes’ delay in doing this would be 
prohibitive. Considerable practice and good judgment 
would also be required in order to know when the right 
amount of gas had been discharged by valving. 

If some means could be devised of immediately releasing 
the surplus lift in the event of the cable breaking, the balloon 
could then be brought down from the captive altitude without 

• Paper read before the Royal Aeronautical Society at the Royal Society 
oi Arts, John Street, Adelphi, on November 26, 1919. 





sisted in dividing the balloon 
into two compartments by 
means of an internal dia- 
phragm in the form of a 
parachute. The aft compart- 
ment had a capacity of about 
7,000 cubic ft., and in this 
compartment a rip panel was 
inserted at the upper forward 
end. 

A circular aperture, 3 ft. 
in diameter, was made 
in the Ibwer part of the 
diaphragm in order to permit 
of the free circulation of the 
gas between the forward 
compartment and the aft 
compartment, and I relied 
on the lift of the gas pre- 
venting the flow of the main 
bulk of the gas from the fore 
compartment after the gas 
should be discharged from 
the aft compartment. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the gene- 
ral scheme of the arrange- 
ment. 

Before making the experi- 
ment I thought it advisable 
to test the speed of descent 
which could safely be taken 
in landing. This was done 
by hoisting a balloon car up 
to a branch of a tree and, 
by a releasing attachment, 
dropping the car a measured 
distance to the ground . The 
effect of the drop on a man 
in the car could then be 
observed. I tried this ex- 
periment first with a fall of 
4 ft., then 5 ft., and then 
6 ft. This last fall was 
equivalent to a speed of fall 
equal to 1,200 ft. per minute, 
and I felt satisfied with the 
result, but did not desire to re- 
peat the experiment from any 


Fig. 2. 
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greater height of fall. Afterwards some younger enthusiasts 
tried the drop from 7 and 8 ft., when the commanding officer 
stopped further experimental drops for fear of broken legs 
resulting. 

Two instruments for recording landing shocks were then 
made, as shown in the next two Figures. 

The instrument illustrated in Fig. 2 consists of a number of 
1 oz. weights suspended by threads in a box. One weight 
is suspended by a single thread, the next by two threads, 
the next by three threads, and so on, increasing one thread 
each until the sixteenth weight is suspended by sixteen threads. 

When the box is in the car of the balloon, the shock of land- 
ing breaks some of the threads and lets the weights fall to 
the bottom of the box. The loose weights are then removed 
and the box is dropped from increasing measured heights 
until another weight breaks loose. It may then be assumed 
that the shock of landing was equivalent to the effect of a 
fall slightly less than the distance of fall in the later test. 

The instrument shown in Fig. 3 has a lead weight sliding on 
a rod and supported by clastic. A cork is threaded on the 



ments. A second balloon was made at “ Airships," at 
Merton, and inflated under cover, so we were able to make the 
necessary adjustments without risk of damage. It had been 



Fig. 4 : Rising on the cable. 

rod and is normally held in position by friction. On the car 
landing, the lead weight is impelled downwards and extends 
the elastic and presses down the cork, which is left behind 
on the rod when the lead weight returns to its original position 
by the contraction of the elastic. 

The first experiments were defeated by minor accidents. 
The balloon fitted for me at Messrs. Spencer’s works at 
Holloway was inflated with air in the open, and just as we 
were about to enter it for the purpose of adjusting the valve, 
a gust of wind caught the balloon and carried it over the fence 
into the next field, tearing it beyond repair. 

The Admiralty then undertook the cost of further experi- 


Fig. 6 : The first landing. 

decided at the Admiralty that a successful descent should 
first be made in ballast, before making a descent with passen- 
gers. Accordingly, the balloon was inflated with hydrogen 
at Roehampton, and the car was loaded with ballast to 
represent the weight of two observers. The balloon was 
let up to 400 ft. and released by a slip shackle at the metallic 
V, and then a long rip cord was pulled — and broke. The 
balloon sailed away unripped, and we chased it in motor cars 
to the Meratham Tunnel, where it descended undamaged. 
The next attempt was more successful. The same balloon 




Fig. 5 j Released 1 Note parachute at top of released 
falling cable. 


Second experiment. 
Fig. 8 : Released at 
1,200 ft. 


Third experiment. 
Fig. 9: Released at 
2,000 ft. 
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Fig. 7 : The Balloon safely home. 

was inflated at Roehampton and was let up to about 100 ft. 
The slip shackle was pulled from the ground, and the rip 
cords, of which there were two in case one failed, were then 



Fig. 10; Alter landing on Barnes Bridge. 


cable at Roehampton at an altitude of 1.200 ft. After rising 
to 1.500 ft. the rip was pulled when the speed of ascent had 
reached 750 ft. per minute, and the descent commenced. 
We had previously decided that, unless we were scared by 
the speed of fall, we would throw no ballast, but take the 
bump with knees bent. We certainly came down rather hard, 
and, the wind being rough, we dragged some distance in 
Richmond Park and through a stream before we were caught 
by tlie men waiting to receive us. The time in the air was 
2 min. 22 sec. 

On the third experiment (Fig. 8) 1 was fortunate to get 
General Maitland to accompany me, and it was at his desire 
that the break-away was to be made as high as the balloom 
would lift the cable. The cable available was a heavy one, 
and we were let up to 2,000 ft., where the balloon refused to 
lift more weight. At this altitude, in a wind of 24 m.p.h., 
the release was operated and the cable dropped, being checked 
in its fall by a parachute attached to its top end. 

The balloon, then free and relieved of the weight of the 
cable (Fig. 9), ascended until the speed -of-rise indicator marked 
1,000 ft. per minute at 2,500 ft. and the rip was then operated. 
As the gas escaped from the aft compartment the angle of 
the balloon increased from 45“, its normal free angle, to 
about 8o°, when the scoop of the tail approached the car and 
we could look down into it and see the interior rigging. As 
the balloon descended she slowly turned round, not tjuickly 
enough to give any sensation of giddiness, but continually 
changing the direction of view. The wind being from the 
south, our course was towards the Thames, which is only a 
little over a mile from Roehampton R.N.A. Station. There 
seemed every chance of the balloon descending in the river, 
so, not wishing to get wet, we put out a bag of ballast at 
500 ft. and another at 200 ft. These saved us from the river, 
but not from Barnes Railway Bridge, the parachute lines of 
the balloon catching in the g rders of the bridge and making 
the balloon captive, while the balloon descended on the 
electric railway. The stationmaster at Barnes Railway 
Station had previously been warned of the possibility of the 
balloon descending on the railway, so, when he saw it travelling 
in that direction, he stopped the traffic before the actual 
landing took place, and he then stood by the switch " to cut 
off the current in the event of anything happening.” Nothing 
did happen, however, in spite of the car coming down between 
the two live rails, rolling first into one rail and then into the 



Fig. il : Deflating. 


pulled. The balloon rose to about 500 ft. and descended 
quickly, but without apparent violence. The shock indicators 
showed the force of landing to have been equivalent to a 
fall of about 3 ft. 

This experiment was deemed sufficiently satisfactory', and 
permission was given for passengers to be carried on the next 
trial. Accordingly, on April 25. 1917, Major Max Spencer 
and myself were let up from the winch at Roehampton to 
400 ft. in a wind of 21 m.p.h. On pulling the release, the 
cable dropped and the balloon rose quickly. Then we pulled 
the rip panel, and the balloon, after rising about another 
hundred feet, commenced to descend. No doubt I was 
somewhat nervous, so, finding the balloon descending quicker 
than we had expected, we threw all our ballast and landed 
in Richmond Park. There was no shock, the branches of 
an elm tree breaking our fall completely. We were on the 
ground fifty seconds after breaking away. 

The second experiment was made by Major Dalziel and myseli 
on May 4, 1917 (Figs. 4 to 7). The balloon was released from its 


other, while the tail sat across the live and wheel rails. The 
balloon and the car curtsied up and down, and we had to 



Fig. 12: Maj. Da\7.iel, General Maitland and 
Griffith Brewer. 
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wait patiently for the breeze to* lift us into a safer position. 
At last, after a few minutes, which seemed much longer, we 
rolled over the rails to the side of the embankment, where 
our crew, who had run up in the meantime, caught the car 
and carried it to safety down the embankment and into the 
field beside the river. ’ There are few insulators better than 


Rip " was becoming part of every naval kite-balloon and’was 
a welcome addition from the pilot’s point of view. The use 
in the Navy of the “ Brewer Rip ” continued for 16 months, 
during which I only made one demonstration at Roehampton 
in the company of Colonel Dunville. I was then informed 
that the system had been discontinued at the request of the 



Fig. 13: Longitudinal section of streamline balloon, fitted with arched diaphragm, and cross-section, showing 

port and starboard rips behind diaphragm 


a balloon car when it is dry, and the car on this occasion was 
as dry as the stationmaster’s remark. I venture to think 
that we have to thank the dryness of that car for being 
able at a later date to congratulate General Maitland on 
his wonderful voyage to America and back in R34. 

These three experimental flights seemed to have broken 
the run of ill-luck attending the first experiments, and I was 
now instructed to fit the invention to a streamline balloon, 
and, if possible, so arrange that the pilot should have the 
option either of descending quickly immediately on breaking 
away or of merely bring ng the balloon to a state of equilibrium 
and then to continue as a free balloon (Figs. 10 to 12). I had 
already recognised that the quantity of gas discharged depended 
on the position of the rip panel in the aft compartment, and, 
consequently, by having two rip panels, one near the diaphragm 
and the other near the tail, the option of making a quick 
landing or of converting the balloon into a free balloon with 
an open neck would be at the discretion of the pilot. 

It will be seen in Fig. 13 that the diaphragm has an open 
arch at its base completely spanning the ballonet. This 
arch was cut out after the fourth experiment and the dia- 
phragm as first inserted for the third experiment had two 
3 ft. holes in its base instead. The forward rip panel is close 
■p to the diaphragm, while the aft rip is far back in the 
tail. In the position drawn in this diagram both rip panels 
would apparently let nearly the same quantity of gas escape, 
but the change in angle, on the balloon becoming free, increases 
as the gas escapes, because the tail is robbed of its lift and the 
lift then becomes concentrated in the forward end of the 
balloon. The aft rip panel is therefore very low in level when 
the balloon is inclined in this way, and becomes equivalent 
to the open neck used in free spherical balloons. 

When the new balloon was completed it was decided that 
an attempt should be made to make a free run after checking 
the ascent. Major Moore accompanied me on this occasion, 
and we dropped the cable at 100 ft. By discharge of ballast 
the descent was checked and a new rise commenced, and then 
a free run commenced exactly as in a free spherical balloon 
except that during the ascents and descents the balloon 
gyrated slowly owing to the steering action of the deflated 
tail. A good landing was made 50 minutes later at Rick- 
mansworth. This ascent was a joy-ride pure and simple, 
but we were reminded of the War by two incidents. While 
passing over Northolt Aerodrome an aeroplane flew up to 
us at 3,600 ft., and the pilot, cutting off his engine, enquired 
if we required assistance. We assured him that we were 
quite safe, and he then switched on and returned to the ground . 
After packing the balloon and on our way back to Roehampton 
an air raid was made over London and we had to return 
with the head lamps of the car extinguished. 

With the object of reducing the weight of the diaphragm 
I now cut the lower halt into the arch form shewn in the 
diagram. It was hoped to dispense with the diaphragm 
altogether, but I hesitated without further trials to do this at 
the time. 

The fifth trial was made in the company of Major Max 
Spencer, the balloon being first checked after ripping and 
then ballasted as a free balloon. The landing was made on 
Epsom Hills an hour or so later, the maximum altitude 
reached being 4,000 ft., with 100 lbs. of ballast remaining, 
f . The trials were then complete, and I was extremely pleased 
to be informed by the R.N. Air Department that the “ Brewer 


Grand Fleet on account of the additional weight involved in 
the diaphragm. 

A new balloon was accordingly constructed with the two- 
rips as before, but with the diaphragm completely' removed, 
and on October 4, 1918, Colonel Mackworth, Director of 
Balloons, made the first trial with myself in the undivided 
balloon. The forward of the two rips was now used for the 
first time and no ballast was thrown to check the drop. The 
trial was made at Roehampton and the ground contact, though 
fast, was not dangerously so. 

It was then decided to make one more trial with the aft 
rip only, so as to show that the undivided balloon could still 
make a free run. (Fig. 14.) 

Lieut.-Col. F. K. McClean accompanied me. The gas 
in the balloon was old gas taken from another balloon and the 
car was overweighted, both of us being above the average 
weight. We also carried parachutes for the first time. 
The result of this flight was not what we expected, and 
was a poor demonstration to my class of probation officers 
assembled on the ground to view the ascent. The balloon 
rose sluggishly after being released from the cable, and then. 



Fig. 14 : Streamline balloon landing tail down after 

ripping 


after ripping, fell fast, landing in some trees outside the 
Roehampton grounds, from which we were ignominiously 
rescued by our ground crew, who pulled us down from the 
trees. fc 

This mishap necessitated a further trial, in which Capt. 
Jones accompanied me. This last experiment was completely' 
successful, a free run of over an hour being made, ending up 
in the River Mole, near Leatherhead . 
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The Director of Balloons was now completely satisfied, 
and once again the “ Brewer Rip ” became standard for the 
Navy and for the first time also for Army balloons. 

Apart from the actual object in view, these experiments 
were instructive in many ways. In the ordinary design and 
use of kite-balloons, the weights and gear are assumed to 
suit the captive position of the balloon when flying captive 
on its cable. Accidental break-away ascents, although 
fairly frequent, were always unexpected, and so opportunities 
to observe the change in conditions in free flight were difficult. 

— t/oHmi nrmc narm 


we experienced when making these experiments in observing 
that when the balloon became inclined to the extreme angle, 
we were supported by eight of these fine cords on each side 
of the balloon, instead of by 'a single fine cord on each side only. 

In conclusion, I have to thank the Admiralty for permitting 
me to describe this invention, which forms the subject of a 
secret patent which I assigned to the Admiralty. Also I 
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Fig. 15 : (A) Port fin giving dynamic lift to tail of balloon. (B) Rope transferring strain of fore- suspension 
to cable. (C) Rope transferring strain of aft-suspension to cable. (D) Ropes taking strain of car suspension. 
(E) Cable receiving strain. (F) Forward car suspension taking maximum strain. (G) Central car suspension 
taking little strain. (H) Aft car suspension taking no strain. (J) Port fin in free air giving no lift and 
commencing to deflate. (K) Forward car suspension takes all weight of car. (L) Empty folds of tail of 

balloon. (M) Slack. (N) Slack. 


By breaking away intentionally we had opportunities of 
studying the change in conditions under less trying circum- 
stances, and one thing we learnt was the effect of change in 
distribution of the car load on the rigging of kite-balloons 
when free. 

The Navy system of running points causes the weight of 
the car to be carried by the forward car suspensions from eight 
points on each side of the balloon, i.e., 16 points in all (Fig 1 -) • 
In the Army balloon the weight of the car is taken when the 
balloon is free, from one point on each side only, with the 
extreme probability of the attachments being tom off in 
succession. Kite-balloons should therefore be provided with 
running points on all the forward suspensions, although 
running points may be unnecessary in the central and aft 
points of the car suspension. 

In order to illustrate this danger in kite-balloon rigging, 
I have here two diagram models (Fig. 16), one in which the 
points of the rigging are fixed and the other in which the points 
of the rigging are free to run. In each case the forward leg 
of the car suspension is divided by the third bridles into two 
points, from which the second bridles divide into four points, 
and then by the first bridles into eight points, which are 
attached to the rigging band. In the first model the points 
of connection are the running blocks used in naval balloons, 
and in the second model these points are fixed as in the Army 
balloon type. It will be seen that when the Navy model is 
inclined, the strain on the first bridles is equalised by the 
running blocks allowing the two arms of the bridles to change 
their proportion of length so as to divide the strain between 
them, thus allowing the eight points of attachment of the 
first bridles to each take its proper proportion of the weight 
of the car. In the Army model the whole of the strain when 
the model is inclined is carried on the forward bridle alone. 
In both models the same strength of cotton is used in the 
first bridles, and the weight representing the car is greater 
than can be supported by a single thread. By inclining the 
first model the weight is supported even in the extreme 
angular position taken up by the balloon when descending 
after breaking away, but in the second model a similar in- 
clination of the balloon, bringing the weight on to each first 
bridle in succession, breaks them one after the other and allows 
the car to fall. I can leave you to imagine the satisfaction 


cannot too gratefully acknowledge the help extended by the 
Director of Balloons and from the Commanding Officer and 
staff at Roehampton. The officers who have taken part in 
these experiments deserve ample recognition, for it is one 
thing to test one’s own invention in the air and quite another 
to stake one’s life on the successful working of another man’s 
invention. 

' 
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Now that the Waziris have been brought to a proper state 
of mind by our bombing methods, it should be noted as sig- 
nificant that one of the clauses in our terms to the obstreperous 
tribesmen is an undertaking on their part not to interfere 
with aeroplanes flying east of the Durand line. 

We are getting on. M. Louis Gamblanc, an aeronautical 
engineer of Paris, who has just sold to the French Govern- 
ment his rights in a motor designed especially for work at 
a great altitude, in an interview with a press correspondent, 
has set out his views as to the most promising line of develop- 
ment for the aeroplane. 

" To ensure speed and safety, air liners of the future will 
be aeroplanes capable of travelling at between 200 and 250 
miles an hour at an altitude of 35,000 ft,” M. Gamblanc says 


" The problem at the present time," he emphasises, " is 
to obtain an aeroplane capable of travelling at great speed 
and yet able to land with safety. To obtain speed and safety 
together it is necessary to travel so high up that the atmosphere 
offers the minimum of resistance to the broad-winged surface 
which allows of safe and slow landing. 

" Life is not possible at the ideal altitude, which I put at 
about 35,000 ft., without artificial respiration and heating 
being provided. But, properly equipped, I see no reason 
why aeroplanes should not reach 45,000 ft. and more. Aero- 
plane bodies in the future will have to be hermetically closed 
and provided with apparatus for renewing the air." 

No doubt in a measure in time he will prove to be right, 
but it’s a good job the deal with the French Government 
had been completed, or goodness only knows what height 
this optimist might have soared to — in his mind. 
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THE FLIGHT TO AUSTRALIA : Start of the Blackburn Kangaroo from Hounslow on November 21 


French actresses are proverbially so light and airy, that 
considerable lift should be given to the popularity of " di- 
rigebling ” by the adhesion of Mile. Gab}' Morlay, the Paris 
stage-favourite, to the practical side of the art. According 
to a report from the gay city, Mile. Morlay has for a long time 
been interested in lighter-than-air flying, and has on many 
occasions taken lessons by the piloting of dirigible balloons. 
She has already, so it is stated, passed brilliantly all practical 
tests which are required for a pilot’s certificate, and has now 
undergone her technical examination, which she has also 
passed with the greatest success, and thus becomes the first 
woman pilot of a lighter-than-air machine. 


progress, and a further instalment from a Berne correspondent 
of The Times gives the latest moves in this connection. 

" The development of aviation," he writes, " has put a 
new aspect on the question of travelling in Switzerland. 
Thus there will be, on special occasions, an aeroplane pas- 
senger service between Zurich and St. Moritz, and civilian 
flying promises to be very popular at Lugano and elsewhere. 
I recently ^had the opportunity of flying from Zurich over 
the lower ranges of the mountains that form the western 
barrier of the Upper Rhine, and I would venture to predict 
that the advent of civil aviation in Switzerland will bid 
fair to rival in popularity all the other attractions of the 
country. 

" At present, of course, the sport — for sport it most cer- 
tainly is — is entirely undeveloped, for Switzerland is too 
small a country to have at its disposal a very large number 
of machines, and there are many difficulties to lace. Thus 
the fact that Maj. Isler managed to land on the Jungfraujoch 
does not mean that landing at very high altitudes will hence- 
forth prove a simple matter. Quite the contrary, for, as 
he pointed out to me, you have not only to land on a very 
confined and dangerous space, but, owing to the thinness of 
the atmosphere, you cannot shut off your engine and vol- 


For fear posterity may have handed down to it a some- 
what misleading historical Zep. item, it is, perhaps, well to 
record that "The Zeppelin,” 15,200 tons, which is now to 
be handed back again by the Americans to Great Britain, 
is not a lighter-than-air craft — she is one of the eight German 
sea-going vessels lent by us since February for the purpose 
of transporting American troops. 

Flying to winter sports in Switzerland appears to be 
" catching on." Once or twice reference has been made to its 


A Breguet tractor biplane about to land 
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The s tamed glass window 
in St. James’s Church, 
Spanish Place, in memory 
of fallen airmen 


plane down in the ordinary way ; if you shut off your engine 
you will drop like a stone. 


“ However, these long, level Swiss valleys," he continues, 
“ should easily be converted into splendid aerodromes, al- 
though at present most of them are spoilt for flying purposes 
by telegraph and telephone wires. The military aviation 
authorities are co-operating with private firms, and are 
placing the conveniences of the military aerodromes at 
Dubendorff, near Zurich, at their disposal. A new aerodrome, 
of which great things are to be expected, is being constructed 
at Thun, on the shores of the lake, and 
the factory there is turning out a consider- 
able number of machines, including the new 
Swiss ‘ Haefeli D.H. 5.' 

" There are ' flying weeks ' near many of 
the chief towns, and, in order to popularise 
flying among the Swiss people, a novel 
scheme has been adopted. In the streets 
of Berne find other cities you will find lists 
of recent civilian passengers. And what can 
be finer than to have your name printed 
on such a list for all the townsfolk to see ? ” 


What a chance for notoriety ! 

Those air-raids again 1 Last week 
another victim, a solicitor, was sentenced 
to six months in the second division at the 
Old Bailey for bigamously marrying a 
woman whom he met while sheltering from 
an air-raid. 


An excellent idea for a War memorial has 
been carried out in Lenham Church, Kent, 
where the brass-bound propeller blades of 
an aeroplane have been placed to com- 
memorate the memory of those who, by 
the air, paid the full penalty of the War. 


More aerial postage stamps. Two new 
varieties have just been added from Japan, 
where they were issued in connection with 
an experimental air post between Tokyo 
and Osaka. They consist of the ordinary 
1 4 and 3 sen postage stamps, distinguished 
by the addition of a device representing a 
monoplane in flight, in the form of an 
overprint. The overprint is in red on the 
i£ sen and in black on the 3 sen. Some- 
thing like 100,000 copies of these special 
jxistage stamps were sold by the Imperial 
Japanese post office in the two cities. 


Today (Thursday) Air-Marshal Sir Hugh 
Trenchard will, with six other recipients, be 
placed upon the Honorary Degrees Roll at 
Cambridge. 


We are glad to see Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu to the fore again in giving atten- 
tion to the Imperial future of aviation. 
In an able letter to the Press, Lord Montagu 
sums up shortly the past of the Air Force, 
and then handles the “ future,” during 
which he once more endorses the chief 
points of danger ahead, should our Govern- 
ment at the present moment fail to rise to 
the necessities of the future 


Here is the “ history ” section of Lord 
Montagu’s advocacy : — 

“ The proposal of the Government to put 
the Royal Air Force again under the War 
Office should be resisted by every one who 
has the future of the Air Services at heart, 
or remembers the past history of the 
previous bad system now proposed to be 
revived. 

” First of all, I desire to allude to the 
past. When 1 ■was a member of the War 
Air Committee, with Lord Derby and 
others, in the spring of 1916, my experience 
then of the difficulties in regard to supply 
and administration which anise from the 
dual control of the Air Force by the Navy 
and Army, and the impossibility of har- 
monious working, led me to resign as a 


protest against the waste of time, lives, and money under 
the old system, and in order to bring to public notice that 
the independence of the Air Service was essential for its 
progress and proper efficiency. The same reasons which led 
the Government to accept this view hold good today’. 

" The Air Force should remain independent, free to work 
out its own salvation, to create and carry on its own traditions, 
and alone to be responsible for its own efficiency in offence 
and defence throughout the Empire. 

" Then, as now, some Cabinet Ministers and some exalted 
naval and military authorities were bitterly opposed to the 
independence of the new force, and some 
of these authorities had either actively 
hampered or passively resisted the progress 
of the Air Force since its early days. 
Later on three factors compelled the 
Government to grant the Air Force in- 
dependence : — 

" (1) The pressure of both Houses of 
Parliament and public opinion. 

” (2) The need of an Air Force for war 
purposes larger than that which could be 
controlled by either the Admiralty or the 
War Office. 

”1(3) The weighty and explosive argu- 
ments in London and elsewhere of the 
Zeppelins, which showed every- one that 
war in the air was a very real and in- 
creasingly important part of the great 
European struggle. 

" Thus the first Air Ministry and inde- 
pendent Air Force was formed under Lord 
Cowdray in the autumn of 1917.” 


And then follows a warning and an 
appeal : — 

" Now what of the future ? It would 
be madness to imagine that the need of 
an efficient Air Force will be less in future. 
It will be far, far greater. Both by sea 
and land, air power will become more and 
more important actually- and relatively 
every year, both in peace and war. And 
the possibility of sudden, blinding, annihi- 
lating attacks by an enemy, without a 
declaration of war — an enemy panting for 
vengeance — will grow with every year. Has 
the War Office knowledge, time or ability 
to think out the special problems of the 
air, or administer efficiently this novel, 
peculiar, and wonderful force, whose pilots 
must always be pilots before they are 
sailors or soldiers, brave beyond telling, and 
reckless in initiative to the verge of in- 
subordination ? Of the two, I would rather 
put them under the Admiralty, where initia- 
tive is understood, and insubordination, if 
successful, winked at. 

" And it should be enough for most 
people to know that Gen. Seely has re- 
signed on this most important question of 
principle. There has never been a more 
capable Chief of the Air Ministry-, one with 
more vision, experience, practical know- 
ledge, and belief in the future of the Air 
Force. He has been Secretary of State for 
War, still is a member of the Imperial 
Defence. Committee, and has worked the 
Air Force under both systems, dependent 
on the War Office and independent of it. 

" And, finally, let us remember that while 
we are all war weary, war is still possible, 
even probable, in the future. Germany is 
crippled on the sea and on land. In the 
air she can build up — and is building now 
— a force for peaceful commerce which in 
24 hours could be used for war with deadly 
effect. The first week's air warfare may 
decide the next war. 

” Any- independent Air Ministry, though 
its estimates and personnel be small, is 
preferable to no Ministry at all, and to the 
overshadowing and deadening influence of 
another Department. Three years ago T 
wrote, ‘ One element, one Service.’ That 
is as true a motto today as then." 
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HONOURS 


The King has granted unrestricted permission for the wear- 
ing of the following decorations, conferred for valuable 
services rendered in connection with the War : — 

Conferred by the President of the French Republic 
Croix de Commandeur , Legion d'Honneur. — Maj.-Gen. Sir Frederick 
Hugh Sykks, G.B.E., K.C.B., C.M.G. (Ret. List). 

Croix do Guerre, avec Palme — Flying Officer Arthur Rowan (Salonica), 
Flight Lieut. Charles Ernest Sherwin, M.C. (R.E., T.F.) (Aden). 

Conferred by the President of the Portuguese Republic 

Chevalier, Military Order of Avis .- — Capt. Bernard Purvis Broackes 
Carter, D.F.C. (France). 

<$> <$> 


Conferred by the King of Roumania 
Chevalier, Order of the Crown. — Sec. Lieut. George Ercole, late R.A.F.- 

Conferred by the Sultan of Egypt 
Order of the Nile, 3 rd Class. — Wing Comdr. Charles Stuart Burnett, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. (H.L.I.) ; Wing Comdr. Noruan Goldsmith, O.B.E. (R.A.) ; 
Squad. Leader Eric Lewis Conran, M.C. (aist Lcrs.) ; Maj. (Temp. Lieut. 
Col.) Robert Hall, O.B.E. (Capt., R.W. Fus.). 

Order of the Nile, 4 th Class.— Capt. Albert John Gordon Anderson 
(Lond. R.) ; Capt. Lionel Mundy Bailey, A.F.C. ; Flying Officer Robert 
Charles Jenkins, M.C. (D.C.L.I.) ; Squad. Leader Charles Henry Nicholas 
A.F.C. (S.W. Bordrs.) ; Flying Officer David Norrie Thomson, M.C. (Glas. 
Yeo.). 

<s> <♦> 



Deaths 

Lieut. Dennis Henry Stacey Gilbertson, 6th Northamp- 
tons and 70th Squad., R.A.F., who was previously reported 
missing on September 4, 1918, and is now officially presumed 
killed in action on that date at Ecaillon, was the only son 
of A. Stacey Gilbertson and Mrs. Gilbertson, of Mangrove, 
Hertford, and 41, Earls Avenue, Folkestone. 

Capt. Basil Graham Homfray Keymer, D.F.C. , Italian 
Croce di Guerra, R.A.F., who was killed in action on Octo- 
ber 24, 1919, in South Russia, at the age of 20, was the eldest 
son of Rev. Basil N. Keymer, C.T.F., and Mrs. Keymer, of 
I, Belvedere Road, Scarborough. 

Lieut. James Hamilton Spence, R.G.A. and R.A.F., who 
was reported missing on July 16, 1918, and is now officially 
presumed killed on that date, at the age of 20, was the only 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Spence, Stoke Abbott, Bea- 
minster. Dorset. 

Married 

Lieut. William Ernest Staton, M.C., D.F.C., R.A.F., elde r 
son of Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Staton, of Hatton, Burton-on* 
Trent, was marr ed on November 15, 1919, at Holy Trinity* 
Northwood, to Norah Carina, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs- 
R. D. Workman, of Overdene, Northwood, Middlesex. 

Mr. Henry Winkworth, late Queen’s Bays and R.A.F., 
was married on November 19 at St. Janies' Church, Spanish 
Place, to Miss Margot Donald. 

To be Married 

The marriage arranged between Capt. Cuthbert G- 
Bellord, late R.A.F., eldest son of Mr. E. J. Bellord, and 
Margaret Isabel, elder daughter of Sir Alexander Cardew, 
K.C.S.I., and Lady Cardew, C.B.E., will take place quietly 
at St. James’s, Spanish Place, at 1.15 p.m. on December 9. 

The engagement is announced between Maj. Eric Crewd- 
son, M.C. (late R.E. and R.A.F.), younger son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis William Crewdson, of Gilling Grove, Kendal, 
Westmorland, and Mary Stuart, only child of Maj. Evan 
W. H. Fyers (Reserve of Officers), Wellington Club, S.W., 
and granddaughter of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir William 
Augustus Fyers, K.C.B. 

The engagement is announced between James Roy Field, 
late R.A.F., younger son of Mr. W. F. and Mrs. Field, of 
The Highlands, Enfield, and Joyce CliIlie, only daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. A. Campbell Elliott, of Cranford, St. Annes- 
on-Sea. 

<$> <$> 

.An Avro in Iceland 

Capt. Cecil Faber, of the Danish Aviation Co., and late 
R.A.F., one of those gallant neutrals who felt the call of 
honour to fight in the British ranks during the War, has just 
returned to this country from Iceland, where he has been 
flying a standard 504 K Avro. He commenced flying at 
Reykjavik on September 3, and in three weeks 140 passengers 
were taken up, including several old ladies. There was no mis- 


A marriage has been arranged, and will shortly take place, 
between Squad. -Leader J. B. Graham, M.C., A.F.C., R.A.F., 
son of the late Malcolm Graham, Yankalilla, South Australia, 
and Lillias, widow of Capt. C. H. Bodington, Royal Horse 
Guards, elder daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. May Somerville, 
49, Holland Park, W. 

The engagement is announced between Capt. Edmund 
Parfitt Hardmann, D.F.C., son of the late John Bernard 
Hardman, of Edgbaston, Birmingham, and Mrs. Hardman, 
of 25, Fitzgeorge Avenue, London, and Betty, youngest 
daughter of the late Percival White Bushby and Mrs. Bushby, 
of Torquay, and youngest stepdaughter of Capt. Arthur P. 
James, R.N., of Braydon Hall, Minety, Wiltshire. 

The marriage arranged between Flight-Lieut. Alex. J. 
Long, R.A.F., only son of Mr. and Mrs. W. Alex. Long, 
Bank House, Herne Hill, and Christine A. Tarrant, younger 
daughter of Mr. S. G. Tarrant, of Great Marlow, Bucks, 
and the late Mrs. Tarrant, of Tulse Hill, will take place very 
quietly at St. Stephen’s Church, South Kensington, at 12 
o’clock on November 29. 

The engagement is announced between Capt. S. Trevor 
Ravenscroft (late Lancs. Hussars and R.A.F.), third son 
of Mr. and Mrs. S. Ravenscroft, of Broughton Grange, Cartmel, 
Lancs., and Brathay, Oxton, Cheshire, and Marjorie, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Henry Jenks, of Barrow Hedges, 
Carshalton, Surrey, and Mrs. Jenks, Dunairds, Bimani, 
Perthshire. 

A marriage has been arranged, and will take place very 
shortly, between Air-Commodore T. I. Webb-Bowen, C.B., 
C.M.G. , R.A.F., and Violet, elder daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Hadley, of Johannesburg, South Africa. 

The engagement is announced between Capt. P. H. Young, 
R.A.F., M.S., Halton Camp, Bucks, and Jean, younger 
daughter of Mr. H. Jameson, Craigard, Perth, N.B. 

Items 

Sir William and Lady Joynson-Hicks, with their daughter 
left for India on November 22, travelling to Marseilles to join 
the s.s. Mandala. Sir William is travelling under medical 
orders, and will not return till the spring. 

The will of Mr. Henry Hicks, of Bedford Avenue, Bexhill- 
and formerly of Plaistow Hall, Kent (father of Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Conservative M.P. for Brentford and formerly 
for North-West Manchester), has been proved at £139,134. 
He left £500 to the Homes lor Aged Poor. 

The will of Lieut. Trevor Hawkins, R.A.F., of Aberdare, 
who died intestate, has been proved at £100. 

<s> <$> 

hap of any sort, and none of the spares for either machine 
or engine had to be used. Consequently, the first impression 
made on the islanders has been distinctly good. Iceland 
seems to offer a good field for the commercial use of aircraft. 
All the towns are on the coast, and communication is by 
steamer. It now takes two days’ steaming to get about a 
third of the way round the island. By air the same journey 
may be made in four hours. The chances of aquatic aircraft 
seem to be particularly good. 
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AVIATION IN 

R.A.F. Reserve 

Lieut.-Col. Pownall asked the Secretary of State for War whether, 
in connection with the organisation of the Territorial Force, he will consider 
the advisability of arrangements being made by which civil aviators can be 
formed into a branch of the Territorial frorce Reserve, in order that their 
services may be utilised in case of natioual emergency ? 

Mr. Churchill : No such proposal has been considered in connection with 
the organisation ol the Territorial Force, but the question oi the formation of 
a Royal Air Force Reserve is at present under consideration. 

Airmen Under Sentence 

Mr. Lunk, on November 17, asked the Under -Secretary of State to the 
Air Ministry what is the number of men of all ranks now serving sentences 
of more than three months' duration for military offences ? 

Mr. Churchill : The number of airmen serving sentences of more than 
three months’ duration for Air Force offences is twenty-eight. 

Transport Officers 

Mr. Kaper asked the Under-Secretary of State to the Air Ministry 
whether he is aware that the Civil Aviation Transport officers have far more 
responsibility than officers holding a corresponding rank in the Royal Air 
Force ; and why the Royal Air Force officers of equivalent rank receive 
considerably higher pay, free medical attention, and qualify for pensions ? 

Mr. Churchill : In reply to my hou. friend's question, it is recognised that 
Civil Aviation Transport officers have considerable responsibility, but not 
necessarily more than that of officers holding a corresponding rank in the 
Royal Air Force. Further than this, Civil Aviation Transport officers do not 
have the additional risk incurred in flying, and have not executive command 
of a lighting or other Service unit. 1 may add that the rates of pay have 
been under revision, and revised rates on an increased scale have recently 
been sanctioned by the Treasury. 

Mr. Rapcr asked the Under-Secretary of State to the Air Ministry whether 
the Civil Aviation Transport officers' agreements are for six months only and 
terminable at one mouth’s notice on cither side ? 

Mr. Churchill : The reply to my hon. friend's question is that Civil Aviation 
Transport officers are appointed for six months, and that their agreements 
are terminable on three months’ notice on either side thereafter. 

Mr. Raper asked the Under-Secretary of State to the Air Ministry whether 
it is laid down that only ex-pilots and ex-observers shall be eligible for appoint- 
ments as Civil Aviation Transport officers ? 

Mr. Churchill : While it is the general intention to appoint ex -pilots and 
ex-observers as Civil Aviation Transport officers, it is not intended that this 
ruling should be absolutely binding, as this mi^ht eliminate exceptionally 
suitable candidates who may not have had practical experience of flying. 
Hounslow Aerodrome 

Mr. Rapkr asked the Under-Secretary of State to the Air Ministry 
whether there is any intention of discontinuing the use of Hounslow Aero- 
drome as a control aerodrome ? 

Mr. Churchill : I cannot make a statement with regard to the future of 
Hounslow Aerodrome at present. The question is now under consideration. 

Married Officers (Allowances) 

Mr. T. Thomson asked the Under-Secretary of State to the Air Ministry 
whether he is aware that the regulations governing the issue of lodging and 
fuel allowances to married officers are not the same in the Air Force as in 
the Army, and that in the former case a married officer under the rank of 
major who was under thirty years of age when the present regulations came 
into force is treated less favourably than an officer serving under similar 
conditions ia the Army ; and, if so, is he prepared to reconsider the matter 
with a view to putting officers of both branches of the Service on the same 
footing ? 

Mr. Churchill : The scheme of emolument* for the Royal Air Force must 
be taken as a whole, and a comparison of particular items with particular 
items in the arrangements of other Services is misleading. There are, however, 
points of difference in the system of allowances which are now being con- 
sidered, one of these being the question whether all officers married at the 
date of the Order may draw lodging allowance irrespective of age. 

Milton Depot (Dismissals) 

Mr. A. Short asked the Under-Secretary of State for the Air Ministry 
whether he is aware that 800 ex-Service men are under notice of dismissal 
from the Royal Air FoTce Dep6t at Milton ; whethet any effort is being 
made to secure these men other employment ; and whether, in view of the 
hardship involved in throwing these men out of employment at the beginning 
of the winter months, he will consider the possibility of retaining their services 
until the spring or, alternatively, make the process of reduction more 
gradual ? 

Mr. Churchill : The reply to the first part of the hon. gentleman's question 
Is in the affirmative. The future strength of the Royal Air Force has now been 
fixed, and it will be possible to release Royal Air Force personnel from 
redundant stations elsewhere to serve at Milton. The reply to the second 
part is that efforts are being made to obtain other employment for the men 
discharged by giving them as long notice as possible, and by forwarding the 
names and trades of the men under notice both to the Miristry of Labour 
(locally and at headquarters) and to the Disposals Board of the Ministry of 
Munitions, the latter of whom, I understand, is likely to require a number 
of men of the type now being discharged. The case of the men is receiving 
my close attention, and efforts are being made to reduce the alleged hardship 
by the granting of increased notice of discharge. 

Civilians Training at Famborough 

Viscount Wolmer asked the Under-Secretary of State to the Air 
Ministry whether civilians are still being trained as pilots at the Royal Aircraft 
Establishment, Famborough, while certificated pilots arc at present willing 
to fly and are not allowed to do so ? 

Mr. Kellnway : I have been asked to answer this question. A certain 
number of civilians are employed at the Royal Aircraft Establishment on 
special research work. In order to obtain the fullest advantage from their 
work, it is necessary that some of them, at any rate, shall actually take up 
and fly machines themselves. At the present time one civilian is so employed 
and three more arc under training. Apart from this special work, all flying 
tests or experiments are carried out by R.A.F. pilots. 

Flying Boats 

Lieut.-Col. Burcovne, on November 18, asked the Under-Secretary 
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of State to the Air Ministry whether it is proposed to eucourage the develop- 
ment of flying boats as distinct from seaplanes ; and, if so, what steps have 
been taken towards such encouragement r 

Capt. Guest (Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury) : The reply 
to the first part of my hon. and gallant friend’s question is in the affirmative ; 
and to the second part that three different types of experimental boat sea- 
planes are on order, and that, as already announced, one of the prizes in the 
British Aircraft Competition for 1920 is for a boat or float seaplane. 

Mr. Billing : Have the Admiralty been consulted as to the possible require- 
ments of these seaplanes, or are experiments conducted without the co- 
operations of the Admiralty ? 

Capt. Guesi : 1 understand that the Admiralty have not been consulted. 

Mr. Billing : Having regard to the fact that all flying boats are essentially 
operative with the Navy, will he see that they are consulted ? 

Capt. Guest : I will refer to the Secretary of State. 

Civil Aviation 

Lieui.-Col. Burcovne asked the Under-Secretary of State to the 
Air Ministry what competitions have been organised by the Government 
for the development of civil aviation ; do these competitions pay regard 
to the possible military value of the designs to be entered ; and does he 
consider that it is possible in the future development of flying to combine the 
dual functions of both war and peace with practicability ? 

Capt. Guest : The reply to the first part of my hon. and gallant friend's 
question is that three competitions are being organised for the year 1920. 
They arc to be open to small aeroplanes, large aeroplanes, and seaplanes 
respectively, the seaplane competition being framed with the object of 
developing a type of aircraft capable of alightiug on and rising from land 
as well as water. The total pnzes amount to £64,000. It is also under 
consideration whether, in addition to these, at a later date, a fourth com- 
petition should be organised for a large type of flying boat not required to 
possess amphibious qualities. 

The reply to the second part of the question is that the above competitions 
are designed with a view to the attainment of safety and comfort of air 
travel. It is expected that a number of valuable lessons will be learned 
as the result of them, and many of these will undoubtedly be of great use 
from a military point of view. Where, however, military requirements 
diverge from safety requirements, the latter will be given the preference. 
In regard to the thud part of the question, it seems probable that the design 
of civil and military aircraft will diverge as time goes on. But, whatever class 
of aircraft is experimented with, certain improvements are sought for ; those 
may be in regard to aerodynamic qualities, method of construction, relia- 
bility of engines or petrol installation, etc., and the knowledge thus gained 
can be used equally in designing new civil or military aircraft. 

Royal Air Force Camps, Shropshire 

Capt. Sir B. Stanier, on November 19, asked the Secretary of State foe 
War whether it has yet been settled which of the four camps used during 
the war by the Air Force in Shropshire are to be kept as permanent camps 
and which are to be dismantled ? 

Capt. Guest (Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury) : It is 
assumed that Shrewsbury, at which there is an Aircraft Acceptance Park and 
a Mechanical Transport Repair Dep6t, but no aerodrome, Shawburv and 
Ternhill are the four camps referred to. Owing to the unavoidable delay in 
deciding the future size of the Royal Air Force, it has not been possible to 
settle the fate of many stations. It is, however, possible to say that cither 
Shawbury or Ternhill will shortly be relinquished, and that in aU probability 
the Mechanical Transport Repair Depdt at Shrewsbury will be kept, while 
the Aircraft Acceptance Park will be disbanded. Decisions on all these 
points will very shortly be reached. 

Continental Air Mails 

Mr. Gwyhne asked the Postmaster-General what is the present charge 
to the public per letter for delivering mails to the Continent by air, In add- 
tion to the postal fees ; what is the similar charge made by France and 
Germany for air mails outside their country ; what charges are made by 
the transport company to the Post Office ; and what profit the Post Office 
makes on these transactions per letter ? 

Mr. Pease : A special fee of 2 s. 6 d. per ounce in addition to the ordinary 
foreign postage is charged on correspondence accepted for transmission by 
the Air Mail Service from London to Paris. The special fee charge by the 
French Post Office in the reverse direction is 3 francs per ao gTammes. 1 am 
unable to state the charges levied in Germany for any similar service. Pay- 
ment is made to the British company performing the London to Paris service 
at the rate of as. per ounce ; and the remainder of the fee is intended to 
cover the cost of the special treatment of the correspondence and its express 
delivery. 

Royal Air Force 

Lord Hugh Cecil, on November 20, asked the Prime Minister whether 
his attention has been called to the anxiety expressed by some members of 
this House in regard to the relation between the War Office and the Air Office 
now existing, and the consequent effects upon the Royal Air Force ; whether 
the Government will make a full statement of their policy in regard to the 
Air Ministry and the Royal Air Force ; and whether they will fix a day for 
a full discussion of that policy ? 

The Prime Minister : My attention has been called to a Resolution to 
that effect carried at a meeting of Members of this House. There has been 
no change whatever in the policy of the Government in regard to the Air 
Force, and I see no need for any discussion at present. If, however, there 
should be any general desire for such a discussion, my right hon. friend will, 

I am sure, try to arrange it, but the pressure of business is so great that it 
will be difficult to find time. 

Anti-Aircraft Station, Shipbourne. 

Mr. Bennett, on November 21, asked the Secretary of State for War 
whether he will, in fulfilment of an assurance given in July last, give renewed 
orders for the removal of the anti-aircraft station at Shipboume, Scvenoaks, 
and thus enable the villagers to resume the use of the village gTeen for their 
customary sports ? 

Mr. Churchill : There was both a light and a gun station at Shipbourne. 
The former was handed over to the Disposal Board on October 31, and the 
latter has been cleared of auti-aircraft equipment, and Is in process of being 
handed over to the Board. Only huts remain to be moved, and this is a 
matter for the Disposal Board. 


MODELS 

As announced in the last issue oi " Flight,” arrangements have now been made tor the revival, commencing with 
our next issue, of the Model Section of *• Flight.” Mr. F. J. Camni, whose work in connection with models is so 
well known, will contribute articles exclusively in these columns, the first of them appearing in the next issue 
(Dec. 4) of ** Flight.” To avoid disappointment, orders for the regular delivery of “Flight” each week should 

be placed with newsagents at once. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

CAUSE OF BRITISH AEROPLANE ACCIDENT IN 
UNITED STATES. 

[1984] Some interesting data has just come to hand from 
Washington, D.C., in connection with the performance of the 
Rolls-Royce engined “ Bristol Fighter,” which was entered 
as a competitor in the recent American Trans-Continental 
race, and was piloted by Brig.-Gen. L. O. Charlton, C.M.G., 
D.S.O., the British Air Attach^ at Washington. 

This race started on October 8 last. The first day witnessed 
a number of accidents, amongst which was the forced landing 
of the above-mentioned Bristol Fighter. Some misleading 
reports stated that the reason of the machine making a 
forced landing was due to engine trouble. 

In response to our enquiries, we have now received a letter 
from Brig.-Gen. Charlton, reading as follows : — 

” Many thanks for your letter of October 9, and it was. 
as you say, a great disappointment for me to have been put 
out of the Trans-Continental event at such an early stage, 
more especially as I consider that I had the best machine 
and engine in the race. 

" It is not quite correct to say that I had carburettor 
trouble. What happened, actually, was that, owing either 
to bad luck or bad management, some water got in the petrol, 
with the usual consequences of a forced landing in not very 
favourable country. I attribute no blame whatever to the 
engine, and hope, in fact, to have it in the air again before 
many days elapse.” 

\ We venture to hope that you may be able to publish this 
communication. 

For Rolls-Royce, Ltd., 

C. Johnson, 

Managing Director. 

November 19, 1919. 

THE R.A.F. AND DISCIPLINE 
[1985] In your issue of 20th inst. you publish the views 
of a Chaplain, late of the Royal Air Force, and of an ex- 
Flight Leader, on the discipline, etc., of the R.A.F. I have 
no desire to enter into the controversy as to whether a 
separate Force is or is not a. good thing. But the question 
of the discipline of the Force is one of supreme importance so 
long as that Force exists, and perhaps you may be willing 
to publish the views of one who is not a Regular soldier, 
but as a Reserve officer lived and fought with the Regular 
battalions until he was invalided out. That record should, 
I think, free me from the charge of being “ closely’ fettered 
by the rusty chains of obsolete etiquette.” Yet, without 
some first-hand knowledge of the Regular Army, one is surely 
not qualified to express an opinion on it. 

The etiquette and discipline of the Regular Army seem to 
me to be based on the old Wykamist motto, “ Manners 
Makyth Man ” and on “ Esprit de Corps ” — two very inspiring 
slogans, I venture to think. 

When I later became a Technical Officer in the R.A.F., I 
found both discipline and etiquette very slack. So far as 
the latter goes, one was ready to excuse much in war time. 
But in peace there is time to improve things, and it is to 
be hoped that Air Marshal Sir Hugh Trenchard will take the 
matter in hand. I shall be very much surprised if he does 
not. 

Etiquette is, I think, an important aid to discipline. But 
there is a broader discipline which cannot safely be relaxed 
even in war time. " Ex-Flight Leader ” writes as if the 
R.A.F. were no more than so many pilots and aeroplanes 
flying in formation and fighting in the air. I have come 
across a number of pilots who seemed to take that view, 
forgetting all the essential ground organisation. Pilots when 
in the air may prefer a “ comrade ” as a leader, and such a 
comrade may be the best leader for manoeuvres and fighting. 
That does not make him the best man to take command on the 
ground. During the war the technical and administrative 
officers were, as a rule, not flying men, though sometimes they 
were crashed pilots. In the future, I understand, they are 
all to be crashed pilots, but they will none the less form a 
separate class inside the Force. There are also the rank and 
file, aircraftmen, or whatever the latest denomination is. 
My experience is that, as a rule, the gallant young pilots 
were not good at the task of commanding men who did not 
Ay, They were too young and had not enough experience of 
the world and of men. That is to say, those who had never 
been in any other service were not strong on discipline. 
Those who had served an apprenticeship in the Army had 
learnt the principle of the matter. Pilots who had had this 
experience maintained an admirable spirit of brotherhood-in- 
arms with ground officers in a similar position — esprit de 


corps, in fact — and they knew how to command the mechanics 
of their flight. Others seemed to find it difficult to hit the 
happy mean between bullying and slackness. But most 
pilots were too young to be entrusted with a command such 
as that of a station. It was not lack of ability, merely of 
experience, and the tendency (mentioned above) to think 
of the Force as composed merely of pilots and aeroplanes. 

The remedy which I should suggest is that R.A.F. officers, 
on passing out of their Cadet College, should be attached for 
a time to an Army unit. A precedent for this can be found 
in the system by which officers of the Indian Unattached List 
are (or at least were) attached to British units in India before 
being posted to an Indian regiment. 

As for the drawbacks attendant on the youth of the R.A.F. 
commandants, that question will rectify itself in time, now 
that war casualties have been eliminated and the Force has 
become a Regular Force. But it is very important to lay 
sound foundations now, if the edifice which is to be built on 
them is to be a fair and good one. Cheap witticisms about 
the traditions which helped in no small degree to make the 
" Old Contemptibles ” what they were do no good of any 
sort to the Royal Air Force. 

Hampstead. A. R. S. 
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COMPANY MATTERS 

Joseph Owen and Sons 

The report to June 30 last shows a profit as the result 
of the year’s trading, after payment of debenture interest 
and providing for depreciation, of £19,914, against £72,171 ; 
dividends 8$ per cent, on the preference and 28J per cent, 
on the ordinary shares, against 7$ per cent, and 23 per cent, 
respectively, the carry forward being £19,870, subject to 
excess profits duty, income-tax and managers’ commission. 
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AERONAUTICAL SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED 

Abbmiatiems: — cyl.*»cvlmd»r; LC. •Internal com button | m.— motors. 
APPLIED FOR IN 1917 

The numbers in brackets axe those under which the Specifications will be 
printed and abridged, etc. 

Published November 27, 1919 

11,244. J. B. G. Colbran. Level-indicator lor aircraft. (134,234.) 

APPLIED FOR IN 1918 

The numbers in brackets are those under which the Specifications will be 
printed and abridged, etc. 

Published November 27, 1919 

9,017. Sopwith Aviation and Engineering Co. and C. H. Davies. Seli- 
gripping bracket for use in aeroplane construction. (134,242.) 
14,112. P. Salmon and W. S. Smith. Control of variable-pitch propellers. 
(134,258.) 

14,172. L. Choquet. I.C. engine with rotary cylinders. ( 119 , 453 -) 

17,423. C. and C. H. Blair. Machine for making laminated spars, etc. 
(134,278.) 

18,075. J. Robinson. Wireless direction-finding arrangements. (134,342.) 
I9.5t3- G. Jordan. Table for aeroplane construction. (134,383-) 

20,751. L. Pilichowski. Planes of aeroplanes. (134,409.) 

If you require anything pertaining to aviation, study 
“ Flight’s ” Buyers’ Guide and Trade Directory, 
which appears in our advertisement pages each 
week (see pages xxxix, xl, xll, and xlii). 

NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS 
All Advertisement Copy and Blocks must be 
delivered at the Offices of “ Flight,” 36, Great 
Queen Street, Klngsway, W.C. 2, not later than 
12 o'clock on Saturday In each week for the following 
week’s issue. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


“ Flight ” will be forwarded, post free, at the following rates : — 
United Kingdom Abroad* 
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These rates are subject to any alteration found necessary 
under War conditions. 
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Cheques and Post Office Orders should be made payable ta the 
Proprietors of " Flight, ” 36, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2, and crossed London County and Westminster Bank , 
otherwise no responsibility will be accepted. 
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